i.   THOMAS  MORE
emphasizes the fact that you can mark no deep gulf between
Medieval and Modern history. The deepest is here. Within
ten years all the Abbeys in England had been dissolved, and
were in rapid process of conversion into gentlemen's country
mansions. The epoch which had begun with the landing of
St. Augustine and his monks in 597 had come to its close. In
the Refectory of (shall we say) Northanger Abbey, in 1530,
St. Augustine, the Venerable Bede, Thomas Becket, and
Thomas More might all have felt at home. Nothing except
some differences in the pronunciation of their Latin would
have prevented them from understanding each other perfectly.
Ten years after More's death, Northanger Abbey has just been
adapted out of the old monastic remains by Master Tilney, of
the Court of Augmentations. Imagine Jane Austen paying
him a visit. She would soon have got used to the archaic
fashions and archaic English of her host, and, as he showed her
with pride the remodelled kitchens, where every invention
had been adopted to facilitate the labour of the cooks, she would
have remarked to him that 'his endowments of that spot alone
might at any time have placed him high among the benefactors
of the convent'.
On 15 May the clergy made their submission. On 16 May
More resigned the Chancellorship. His public career, then, had
fallen entirely within what we may call the Monastic or
Medieval Period of English History. Mommsen has remarked
that, when an age is passing away, Destiny seems to allot to it
one last great figure, so that it may not pass without honour
and dignity. More is' the last great hero of Medieval England.
For a time, More was permitted to live quietly in his Chelsea
home, carrying on his controversy with the heretics. But his
refusal to be present at the coronation of Anne Boleyn em-
bittered the quarrel, and an attempt was made to involve him
in the matter of the 'Holy Maid of Kent'. His proved innocence
saved him, but on 13 April, 1534, he was summoned before
the royal commissioners at Lambeth. Roper tells us that he
would not allow his wife and children to follow him, as they
usually did, to the riverside, 'but pulled the wicket after him,
and shut them all from him, and with a heavy heart, as by his
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